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An Official French Record of the Verdun Fighting. 
An incident in the house-to-house fighting in one of the positions before Verdun, show- 


ing French infantrymen in action; photograp hed by order of the French War Department. 
(@ Medem Photo Service.) 
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The Situation 
(Week ending March 20, 1916) 











EW important changes have taken 
F place on any of the war fronts dur- 
ing the week, but this fact in itself, 
so far as it relates to Verdun, is re- 
garded in some quarters as indicating 
a profound change in the situation. 
The slackening of the German offensive 
there seems to indicate that the great 
battle is over. Four weeks of the 
fiercest fighting have failed to break 
through the main defenses of the for- 
tress, and, as the matter now stands, 
Verdun is a great German defeat. If 
Germany should allow it to rest there 
it would be taken to mean that the war 
is entering on its final phase. 

M. Ribot, the French Minister of Fi- 
nance, may be too sanguine when he 
says that the end is in sight; but it is 
certain that Germany’s tacit acknowl- 
edgement of defeat at Verdun would be 
regarded by the world as a sign of di- 
minished fighting power. In the com- 
mercial world this impression is already 
reflected: in the refusal of Lloyd’s to 
insure contracts depending on the con- 
tinuance of the war beyond the end of 
next Autumn. If a similar impression 
prevails in the Balkans, it may be ex- 
pected to cause disaffection among Ger- 
many’s allies, Turkey and Bulgaria, and 
to determine Rumania to join the En- 
tente. 

In view of all that an acknowledg- 
ment of defeat at Verdun would mean, 
it is difficult to believe that Germany 
is not secretly preparing another stun- 
ning blow of some kind. 

In Asia Minor the Russians have 
made some progress during the week. 
Their right wing, pushing westward 
along the Black Sea coast, has invested 
Trebizond and taken some minor points 
beyond. The extreme left—in Persia 
—pushing westward from Kermanshah, 
passed Khanikin early in the week on 
its way to the relief of the British at 
Kut-el-Amara. In the centre the Grand 
Duke has divided his forces into two 
columns, one moving southward through 
the Lake Van country, where at last 
accounts it had taken Bitlis; the other, 
marching westward from Erzerum, is 
approaching Sivas, where it expects to 
fight the retreating Turkish army. 

On the west border of Egypt the 
British have been carrying on a minor 
war with revolting Senussi and other 
tribesmen under Turkish officers. A 
British attack on their camp near Sol- 
jum, with an armored motor car section 
under the Duke of Westminster, has 
scattered the resistance at that point. 

In three weeks the expedition under 
General Peyton has practically annihil- 
ated the native forces in that region, 
capturing their Turkish vommanders 
and machine guns. 

The week has brought slight clashes 
between Bulgarians and Greeks, with 
rumors of large movements of Bulgar- 
ian troops for some purpose as yet un- 
known. In Albania the last remnant 
of the Italian and Albanian resistance 
is confronting the Austrian army at 
Avlona. 

Italy has attempted a new offensive 
on the Isonzo front, with some minor 
successes, and the artillery fire all along 
the Italian line in the Alps has been 
exceptionally heavy. The chief results 
were obtained in the San Martino zone, 
where a strong redoubt was stormed, 
but there has been no material change 
in the situation. 
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The Kiel Canal and adjacent German naval bases. 


HE problem of the German ileet 
T again invites solution, stimulated 
by news dispatches, partly of fact 
and partly hypothetical, and an indefin- 
ite, varied, yet persistent rumor that 
something is going to happen. 
This fleet owes its being, its aug- 
mentation, and its hitherto invulnerable 


isolation to the peculiar natural forma- 
tion of the Isthmus of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, lying between the North and Bal- 
tic Seas, which was snatched by Prussia 
from Denmark half a century ago; but 
more to the artificial waterway, known 
as the Baltic Ship Canal, the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal, and more frequently as 
the Kiel Canal, which connects the 
waters lying on each side of the 
isthmus. 


This work, begun in 1887, is part of a 
scheme which Bismarck had long cher- 
ished for connecting Kiel Harbor with 
Emden, the most westerly point of the 
German littoral, by means of a great 
waterway, enabling squadrons of war- 
ships to traverse the whole coast line 
secure from seaward interference. 
What we know as the Kiel Canal is the 
only part of this vast work which has 
been carried through, although Wil- 
helmshaven and Emden are joined by a 
small canal, through which torpedo 
craft can pass. The Kiel waterway, 
the only part at present which is of 
dominating strategic value, was com- 
pleted in 1895, and in June of that year 
a large international fleet assembled at 
Kiel for the opening ceremony. 


By a reconstruction commenced in 
1907 and finished in 1914 the canal was 
increased from 70 feet to 143, that of the 
surface of the water from 217 to 331, and 
the depth of water from 29 to 36 feet. 
The locks at Holtenau and Brunsbuttel 
had been increased from two to four at 
each end. These locks are even larger 
than those of the Panama Canal. Like 
them, they are moved by electricity, 
which reduces the time required for a 
warship to pass over the sixty-one miles 
of the canal from twelve hours to a 
little more than six. Moreover, there 
are now eleven instead of seven lateral 
water extensions where the largest 
dreadnought can turn completely 
around. Up to 1907 the canal had cost 
$55,000,000. Its reconstruction brought 
the total to $62,500,000. 

Thus by the Kiel Canal can Germany 
not only within a few hours transfer 
her entire fleet from one sea to the 
other, but the Krupp works at Kiel are 
brought into internal water communica- 
tion with the naval bases at Cuxhaven 
und Wilhelmshaven and the great ports 
of Hamburg and Bremen, and with the 
sentinel rock of Heligoland, which Eng- 


land in 1890 very foolishly bartered 
for Zanzibar and one or two minor con- 
cessions in Africa. 


From this inclosure, protected on the 
northeast by the mines of Kiel Bay and 
the Forts Flakenstein, Friedrichsort, 
Stosch, and Moeltenort, and on the 
southwest by the mines of Heligoland 
Bay—like a glass tube with a bulb at 
each end—the German fleet is popu- 
larly expected to issue before long. 


In the last few days several things 
have happened which are supposed to 
prelude the great sortie: Prince Henry 
of Prussia has beer appointed to the 
active command of the fleet; von Tir- 
pitz, who believes in keeping the fleet 
isolated, as an intact asset to enforce 
peace and German marine supremacy 
after the war, and has faith in an ex- 
tension of the submarine campaign, has 
resigned; news has come from Holland 
and Denmark of excursions in force in 
the North Sea; three superdread- 
noughts building when the war began 
have been completed. 


We have thus a problem presented for 
which naval strategy finds only two 
solutions, each based upon known facts 
—Germany’s rapid building of capital 
ships and her refraining from risking 
any of these units against the inferior 
Russian naval force in the Baltic Sea. 
Hence Germany may be keeping her 
major fleet intact for one of two rea- 
sons: as an armament asset to offset a 
defeat on land—whether military, eco- 
nomic, or both—and so perpetuate her 
ante-bellum status on the seas, or as an 
instrument of destruction to be used at 
a propitious moment against the Brit- 
ish fleet, thus tending to assure Ger- 
many’s victory on land. 


In the second case it is conceivable 
that the German fleet might attack in 
force and a l’outrance (1) when its 
high command deemed its status suffi- 
cient to give it the possibility of suc- 
cess, or (2) when military, political, or 
economic necessity might force it to try 
the hazard, with the remote object of 
prolonging the war beyond the staying 
powers of the enemy—a last desperate 
card in the game of war. 


Does either of these conditions ob- 
tain at the present moment? 

The first certainly does not, on paper 
at least, for the British building ratio 
since the war began has been far in ex- 
cess of the German. Details as to the 
British augmentation are not ovailable. 
Of Germany’s fleet in being when the 
war began there remain the original 
number of predreadnougnts (13) and 
of battleships, (30,) 3 battle cruisers, 
10 armored cruisers, 22 small cruisers, 
70 destroyers, and between 10 and 15 
submarines. To these units have been 


added an unknown number of subma- 
rines of two types—one a seagoing ves- 
sel, with two naval guns and deck, as 
well as submerged torpedo tubes, with 
a radius of 3,000 miles and a surface 
speed of at least -twenty knots—seven 
small cruisers, and larger ships as fol- 
lows: 

Three superdreadneughts, (Kaiser 
Frederick III., “T,” renamed Hinden- 
burg, and Woerth,) each with a dis- 
placement of 28,000 tons, complement 
1,500, and main battery of eight fifteen- 
inch guns; four dreadnoughts, (Mark- 
graf, G. Kurfuerst, Koenig, and Kron- 
prinz,) each with a displacement of 25,- 
575 tons, complement of 1,100, and 
main battery of ten twelve-inch guns; 
three battle cruisers, (Derfflinger, 
Luetzow, and Hertha,) each with a dis- 
placement of 26,600 tons, complement 
of 1,200, and an armament of eight 
twelve-inch and twelve six-inch guns, 
and two armored cruisers, each with 
a displacement of 4,500 tons, comple- 
ment unknown, and armed with ten 
4.l-inch guns. 


In every unit, particularly in regard 
to battle cruisers, which, with the arma- 
ment of a battleship and the speed of a 
destroyer, gave such a good account of 
themselves off Falkland Islands, Great 
Britain is now believed to be far ahead 
of the Anglo-German ratio of 1914. 
Still, the superlative defenses of Verdun 
did not prevent a German attack. May 
not the Germans apply the same logic 
in regard to the superlative British 
fleet, particularly when stimulated by 
political and economic considerations. 

For every day the economic pressure 
upon Germany tightens. Her whole 
mercantile marine is useless, or worse 
than useless, as 154,000 tons of her 
ships were recently appropriated by 
Italy and 132,000 tons by Portugal. 
Her main waterways, the channels of 
sea-borne trade, the Elbe and the 
Weser, are closed. Her manufacturing 
population, except where it has been 
diverted to making munitions, must be 
largely idle. The North Sea and the 
Baltic Sea are dominated by her ene- 
mies—even neutrals may not aid her, 
as some of them would like. Meanwhile 
her navy. 

Of the three objectives for ending 
the war which Germany has constantly 
in mind—the reduction of France, the 
destruction of the Russian Army, and 
the annihilation of the British fleet— 
only one remains untried. 

Will Germany let the war pass with- 
out even making an attempt to attain 
this supreme objective? Or, what is 
perhaps quite as vital to her enemies, 
will Great Britain permit her to enjoy 
this immunity, and thus preserve a for- 
midable potentiality for future menace? 
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Royal Nurses of the Red Cross 
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Ladies of the Royal Courts—and a President’s Wife—All of whom have personally aided in the Red Cross work of their respective countries. 


i—The Czarina, Alexandra of Russia. 3—Princess Mary, of England. 5—Grand Duchess Tatiana, of Russia. 
2—Queen Elena, of Itaty. 4—-Mme. Poincaré, wife of the President of France. 6—Crown Princess Cecilie, of Grmany. 
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They Bled—and Some of Them Died-—for 
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Great numbers of French wounded are gathered from the front before Verdun, and 
—a little way behind the fighting lines—are recorded and tagged for the hospitals. 


— (Official French Photo; © Medem Photo Service.) 
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France! 
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French soldiers stopped by wire entanglements and killed by machine- 
gun fire in the recent fighting in the Champagne, west of Verdun. 
(Photo © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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To Stop the Teuton—Shells and Mine. 


French sappers excavating a mine position under ground in front of Verdun, over 
which the Germans may charge; the chamber shown is 23 feet below the surface. 


(Photo from the Official French War Archives; © Medem Photo Service.) 
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Just one of the many stores of shells of great calibre on the French front immediately behind the fight- 


ing lines; it is the abundance of these shells which has enabled the French to stop the Germans at Verdun. 
(Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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French Defend Alsace Regained 
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French Alpine chasseurs in defensive action in a village near Stosswiehr, in 


High Alsace; they are firing from an ambush position behind ruined houses. 
(Photo. © Underwood € Underwood) 
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Kaiser on Various Fields 
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On the Galician war front; the Kasier is speaking with the 
Division Commander. 
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(In panel) In the Southern Balkans, with officers of the army of 
Count von Bothmer, who is seen behind the Kaiser. (Below) The 


Kaiser at Nish, Serbia; at right, Czar Ferdinand and Field Marshall 
von Mackensen; at left, the Kaiser and a Bulgarian General. 
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Stripes for Wounds! A Recognition of French Valor 








At Verdun: French infantry advancing under fire to the heart of the conflict. 
(© Medem Photo. Service) 





we 
Saved by his steel casque! The helmet and the head it saved 
photographed on the operating table. 


ba 





A French soldier out again after 12 days in the field hospital. Stripes for wounds! A new order of the French Minister of War grants stripes for wounds 
But for the helmet he is holding he would have been killed. as well as for length of service. The stripes on top are for service, and are black. 
(Photo, Underwood ¢ Underwuod.) The two stripes below are for wounds, and are 


(Medem Photo. Service) 
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Swiss Mountain Infantry On Guard 



























































This detachment of Swiss infantry on skiis is guarding one of the high passes of the Engandine near the Austro-Italian borders. 


(Photo from Underwood ¢€ Underwood.) 
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The Women Behind the British Guns—Munition Ma 
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Women only — boring 
out shell heads. 

















Just by way of contrast—women knitting surgical bandages for the wounded. Work for alert girls—inspec 
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Makers in England, Phase of Social Revolution 








e various parts of a shell. 


Assembling caps, an 
important step. 








‘ . The reverse of the picture—women making, not munitions, but Red Cross bandages. 
‘rt girls—inspecting the caps. 
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A picturesque street in the older section of Gorizia, the im- 
mediate objective in the Isonzo campaign, which the 
Italians vigorously reopened last week. 
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On an Island Base of the 









































Stores and sand bags gathered 
by the French war department 
for the use of the various French 
forces operating in the Eastern 
Mediterranean war zones. This 
base is located at Mudros, a 
town on the southern shores of 
the island of Lemnos, in the 
Aegean Sea. 
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A panoramic view from the 
French hospital at Mudros, 
showing the town and Bay of 
Mudros with war vessels and 
other shipping of the Allies at 
anchor. This is one of the 
largest base hospitals maintained 
by the allied armies in the Near 
East. 


‘(Photos © American Press Assn.) 
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Sacred Kerbela Echoes Gunfire .of Briton 
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Kerbela, which is just twenty miles from the ruins of ancient Babylon, 
across the Euphrates from Bagdad, is the most sacred spot in the world to 
Persian Mohammedans; and this Mosque of Husseim is its holiest spot. 





and Turk 






































A rare photograph—the interior of the Mosque of Hussiem at Kerbela 
with Mohammedans in attendance. Kut-el-Amara, where the British are 
surrounded by Turks, is a day’s journey to the southeast. 
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British Besieged and Relief Forces on the Tiaris|} § 
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A corner in the Town of Kut-el-Amara, where General 
Townshend’s army is awaiting the relief brought by General 


Aylmer. (Photo {rom Underwood ¢ Underwood.) 






































A detachment of the British relief force under General Aylmer resting on dry 
ground (which is hard to find) on the banks of the River Tigris, in Mesopotamia. 
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On the banks of the Tigris at a temporary camp estab- 
lished by the relief forces ; native boats used for transport. 


(Photos from Underiwood & Underwood) 





General Townshend, commander of the British army which has long 
been in Kut-el-Amara, (about 100 miles south of Bagdad,) under 
seige by a superior Turkish army; it was to relieve this force that 
General Aylmer was dispatched with a British Indian relief column. 
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An old Roman bridge over a tributary to the Euphrates in the Erzerum district. 


It is the exist- 


ence of these bridges which has made possible the Russian advance in the face of great difficultses. 


continue their rapid sweep 
southward to join forces with the Eng- 
lish south of Bagdad? 

Before we try to describe it, let us 
take a rough comparison in a very fa- 
miliar quarter. Erzerum is in much 
the same kind of a situation, at much 
the same altitude, as Colorado Springs. 
The great river on which Erzerum is 
bu'li, and which is the northern of the 
two chief arms of the Euphrates, is, in 
many things, astonishingly like the Rio 
Colorado. The passage from the Erze- 
rum region down through Northern 
Mesopotamia to the torrid region north 
of the Persian Gulf is extremely like 
the passage from the hill country of 
Western Colorado and Utah through 
the Arizona desert to the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia. 

The Russians are likely to sweep for- 
ward on a wide front, some of them go- 
ing down the Euphrates, while others 
take the more direct line down the 
Tigris valley, starting from Bitlis. 

The northern third of the country be- 
tween Erzerum and Bagdad is a land 
of tremendous mountains, rather bare 
and gray, through which the two arms 
of the Euphrates and the arm of the 
Tigris have cut precipitous canyons, ex- 
ac.ly comparable to the canyons of the 
Colorado or the upper Rio Grande; and 


the canyons, it seems, prove that both 





By Charles Johnston 
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HAT kind of country will the 
Russians pass through if they 


In the Valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers 
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A camel caravan in a typical stretch of Tigris valley country near Kut-el-A mara 








the Colorado and the Euphrates are 
“ young” rivers, as an old river grad- 
ually flattens out and sweeps away the 
whole country through which it passes. 

The great Moltke, eighty years ago, 
set the example of shooting through the 
Euphrates canyons on a raft, an odd 


eonstruction made, not of wood, but of 


iol 
sheepskins blown up into air bags and 
packed together, thirty at a time, under 
a light frame of branches. A recent 
traveler, following Moltke’s route, gives 
a lively account of the canyons, tower- 
ing five hundred feet perpendicular on 
each side of the torrent, with hills run- 
ning a mile up, not far behind the 


cliffs. Curious hanging valleys of vivid 
green rest like artificial terraces on the 
mountain sides, and these valleys are 
literally cluttered with ruined churches 
and castles; for, until the destroying 
Mongols came down from Northern 
Asia, this whole region was exceeding- 


ly rich and populous. 
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carried over the high banks to the 
fields. 

This part of Mesopotamia is being 
rapidly and completely ruined by the 
invasion of wind-driven sand from the 
Syrian desert. What is needed is a com- 
prehensive system of dams up in the 
canyon region to catch the water that 
falls in the rainy season from October 
to April, with the snow water from the 
peaks, and to serve this out gradually 
to the thirsty and burning plains along 
the middle Euphrates and Tigris, the 
region where the date-palms become so 
characteristic a feature of the land- 
scape. As it is, the annual floods from 
the hill country sweep away great sec- 
tions of land along the river bank and 
convert other large areas into mosquito- 
’ iS a Be ee = breeding and malarial swamps. An 
ae rim 2 : — ~ ,* . {Sa Se ee area of fifty or sixty thousand square 

ae ¢ miles might easily be reclaimed, con- 
taining some of the richest land on 
earth, and easily able to support ten 
million inhabitants, instead of the 
hungry, uneasy million that dwell there 
now. 

The Russians will come down just at 
the close of the rainy season, when the 
floods are at their height, passing from 
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mountain snows to desert heats; but 
: they are used, at home, to an immense 
swing from cold to heat, so this will 
not impede them greatly. It should be 
; no great matter for them to get down 
to Bagdad—a journey of a few weeks 
at most. 
CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
‘ A kalek or bubble-raft in the 
Tigris River near Bagdad. These 
rafts have been largely utilized 
by the Engltsh troops for transports. 
These bubble-rafts are used in an odd 
way: Round Harput, where there is an 
American Consul, the Euphrates makes 
a long loop, its two ends not far apart. 
The Kizilbash (“ Red-head”) Kurds 
embark on these rafts at the upper end ‘ao se See 
of the loop and float and fish their way |1}o @ gp eevee w ig AA BS 
down through the canyons—which are TOS Ke RR : 
about as deep as the wall of the Pal- 





isades—to the lower end of the loop, 

where they land, pack sheepskins and 

fish on donkeys, go back home, sell 

the fish, and do the trip over again. 
A canyon-tripper tells of two of these 
semi-Christian Kizilbashes making the 
trip on a raft of logs, carrying wooden 
tridents to fend off with and wearing 
strings of gourds around their necks for 

° life preservers; and describes them as 
lying flat on their log raft and shoot- 
ing through, not over, the rapids, go- 
ing into wave after wave with four or 
five feet of water above them, and 
“coming out at the bottom with a tri- 
umphant yell.” 

The men who took our trippers down 
on the sheepskin bubble had spoon- 
shaped paddles of wainut wood; they 
were afraid of the rapids and insisted 
on portaging; afraid to sleep on shore, 
in a recess of the cliff, because “if we 
sleep here the bears will come to the 
top of the precipice and throw stones 
at us.” 

When you come out of the canyons 
‘you enter the Arizona-like section of 
Northern Mesopotamia, where the mer- 
cury soars well above a hundred. In 
both regions the problem is irrigation; 
the people close to the Euphrates have 
learned by tradition the art of. building 
huge narrow water wheels, forty feet 
high, made of boughs tied roughly to- 
gether and furnished with rows of 
earthen cylinders on each cross-bar of 
the rim, thus dipping up a quantity of 
water which, as the wheel turns over, 
is spilled into an aqueduct, and thus 









































A holiday crowd on the bridge of boats at Kut-el-Amara. There are 
no bridges over the Tigris, but pontoon bridges are at several points. 
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War Cripples 























Fitting the foundation for an artificial leg to a crippled ex-soldier in an Austrian war hospital in Vienna. 
(Photo. © Universal Press Syndicate) 
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Although both arms have been lost near the shoulder, this German ex-soldier Technical work of an exacting nature is being done by this one-armed man 
is enabled to do gardening in the grounds of the Hindenburg Hospital, in a Berlin war hospital; he is busy at work on an artificial leg 


where he was nursed and outfitted. to be used by another war cripple. 
(Photo © Underwood 4 Underwood) (Feature Photo Service.) 
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A Russian View of Germany; a German View of Britain 
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THE MASTER IN DISTRESS—“The more dogs I get on the line the less respect they have for me.” 


—Muskette (Vienna) © Universal Press Syndica!e. 
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The Spirit of the Warring Nations Expressed in Popular 
Postcards---XI. Cards of the Teuton Allies 
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Kaiser Franz Josef of Austria at prayer. 

















Teutonic Allies before Warsaw. 






































Austrian cavalry storm a concealed Russian battery. In memory of the lost U-29! 














